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his philosophic preconception concerning the fundamental

simplicity of nature.

In conformity with the ideas prevailing at this time in
Greek philosophy, Democritus recognized four different
types of basic particles: those of air, earth, water, and fire,
which represented respectively the properties of lightness,
heaviness, dampness, and dryness. He believed that all
the known substances of nature could be obtained from
different combinations of these four basic elements, as in
the ordinary processes of making mud from a mixture of
earth and water, or vapour from a "mixture of (ire and
water'' in a saucepan. He even speculated about the prop-
erties of these basic particles and, in particular, imagined
the "atoms of fire" as slippery spherical bodies, thus ex-
plaining the liveliness of flame.

ALCHEMY AND THE MEDIEVAL GOLD-FEVER

Many centuries passed after the time of the Greek
thinker who had sought to penetrate into the riddles of
matter by the sheer power of mind before the study of
matter and its transformations took a more practical turn.
Throughout the Middle Ages, in rooms dimly lit by dusty
Gothic windows, the alchemists of Europe toiled vainly
before great fireplaces, with innumerable odd-shaped re-
torts, with jars of every conceivable substance. Ridden by
the old philosophic doctrine of the unity of matter, and
by the practical desire to enrich themselves, they powdered,
mixed, melted, dissolved, boiled, precipitated, sublimated,
and treated in every possible manner these various sub-
stances of nature in a desperate search for a method of mak-
ing artificial gold; and thereby they incidentally laid the
foundations of modern chemistry.